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of the importance of their jobs and the specificity of those jobs for those sol-
diers. In so far as educational efforts were concerned, positive motivation
meant that the soldier was ready and wanted to learn. Background material
was prepared by the Information and Education Service for use in the stimula-
tion of motivation. Success or failure in its use depended entirely on the lead-
ership of each military unit.
Many soldiers initially were not interested in being in the Army; they did
not want to fight. Therefore the first job of the Army educator was to over-
come resistance toward learning how to fight by showing the new soldiers its
necessity. Then came the task of making the learning of essential skills as
rapid and easy as possible.
On the sidelines, the psychiatrist could observe the futility of the wrong
type of motivation. For instance, when the fear of death or the threat of
censure of the group were commonly employed, personality stress increased.
The spirit of competition was used frequently in unwise fashion, particularly
in trying to make the soldier qualify on the rifle range. On the other hand,
superior leadership developed ingenious ways of motivating the soldier posi-
tively. Some instructors could make the most dull, routine information easily
understandable. They made it vital and interesting. The good mental health
of military units under such teachers was revealed by lower sick call and
AWOL rates. The conclusion which seemed obvious to the psychiatrist was
that, in the absence of favorable motivation, the material presented was not
learned. Failure to learn was inevitably followed by emotional distress about it,
or often a sense of inadequacy, and in many instances neurotic symptoms.
The question of motivation for the average teacher in our primary or sec-
ondary schools, our colleges and our universities, is undoubtedly one of his
knottiest problems. Too much of what he must teach does not seem to the
student to be of any immediate value.12 Curriculum builders have too often
been blind to evidence of which subject matter is valuable and which is only
traditional. Consequently, it is difficult to harness a pupil's motivation to learn-
ing what educational systems have decreed he shall be taught. Sometimes both
teacher and student are prejudiced against learning which is required rather
than interesting. For example, civics and history have been "required" sub-
jects for years, and yet in November, 1946, only 38 per cent of our people
over 21 years of age voted.13
12 A strong indictment of our educational programs for the lack of goal-directed purpose was
given by one leading educator. "Present-day educational and training agencies are found utterly
inadequate to meet the changing requirements for happy and successful living. A kck of co-
ordination between educational institutions and the woric-a-day world is apparent in nine out-
of ten of the schools and colleges investigated." Readjustment or Resolution by A. H. Edger-
ton, published by Whittlesey House, New York, copyright, 1946, by McGraw-Hill Book
Company, p. 5.
13 Gallup, G. H., "Why Don't More Americans Vote?" Readers Digest, 50:76-78, Apr., 1947.